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paid, 
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Publishers Notice 

Now Is THe TIMkK—Agents and others who design to 
assist us, are reminad that the present month is the very 
best time for solicitiny subscribers ; and it is very desira- 
ble to us that subscripions be sent early,in order that we 
can judge how many topies to print for the year — as 
back numbers have to xe supplied to all new subscribers. 

Our sincere thanks an due to very many post masters, 
and other friends of agriculture who have so promptly 
aided us in procuring and senting subscriptions. 


i> Tue Prifiems will be promptly forwarded to all 
who have requested. If aay diould fail of reaching their 
destination, we desire to beinfomed thereof. We state 
in answer to inquiries that ws heve a few copies of the 3d 
volume of the Genesee Fame: left, which will be sent 
by mail or otherwise to perons who failed to receive it 
last year. No other volume o/that work can be furnished 
except volume 1 bound with ‘olume 3 as stated below. 





We repeat our offer of pretiums, as in the prospectus, | 


for 1848. 

Linerav Premiums !—Any pyson sending names and 
payment ($6.) foreight subscrilers (old or new) will be 
entitled to a copy of the Ist or 2d volume of the Ohio 
Cultivator, neatly bound in primed cover. It will be sent 
by mail if requested. (Vol. 3 isnot offered as premium.) 

In place of the foregoing, thae who prefer it can re- 
ceive two volumes of Genesee Farmer, (vol. 1 and 3) 
bound together in boards—this cannot be sent by mail- 
It is a large and useful book; selling price $1. 

(> Persons entitled to premiums are requested to men- 
tion it when sending names,and state how they wish them 
to be forwarded. The return of members of the Legis- 
lature will afford good opportunity for sending. 

More Acents Wantep.—There are still many popu- 
lous farming counties of this State in which we have no 
special agent. We suggest therefore to the friends of the 
cause—especially such as desire to see county societies 
organized and well sustained—that they could greatly 
assist the work by looking up a suitable person who has 
the requisite leisure and a dispositionto engage in the 
work of presenting the claims of the Cultivator to every 
farmer in the county He should be a man of intelli- 
gence, good address and perseverance. 
we will allow a commission that will afford him good 
compensation. 


Flower Seeds.—As one or two persons have esked for 
flower seeds as a premium, we state that they cannot be 


furnished now, but will be sent in about two nonths to 


such as desire. 
do, for eight. 


To such person | 


Our Encouragement. 
It gives us pleasure to state, that present appearances | 
indicate a considerable increase of our list of subseribers | 
the presen! year over that of last year. This we know) 
will be gratifying to the friends of agriculture in Ohio, | 
most of whom agree with us in the belief that the pro-| 
gress of the spirit of improvement among the farmers is 
correctly indicated by their disposition to read agrieultu- 
ral papers; and that but little can be accomplished by | 
means of county societies or the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, until the minds of the furmers have become more | 
generally awakened to the importance of the subject. 
We give two or three extracts from letters recently re- 


ceived, as evidence of the feeling that pervades some pa- 


triotic minds. A friend at Pennsville. Morgan county, in 
sending a list of new subscribers, writes as follows: 


Ihave a hope that the number of your subscribers 


will be much increused in our county the present year. 
“J . 1 . * Te . -* . 
Some of us believe that the Cultivator is doing an inesti- 
mable amount of good in our growing State. We have 


commenced the work of organizing a county agricultu- 
ral society under the Staie Law; and it has been entered 
upon with a spirit that will not let it soon die. 

If the farmers of Ohio would become awake to their 
own interests, I believe no county in the State would re- 
main another year destitute of an agricultural society; 
and I know of nothing so well calculated to awaken 
their minds on this subject as the Ohio Cultivator. 

The postmaster at West Lodi, Seneca county, writes 
as follows; (enclosing pay for 8 copies.) 

Dear Sir:—After laboring in vain for the two past 
years to induce a club of our farmers to subscribe for the 
Cultivator, I at length resolved to try another project and | 


| see if they will read when the papers cost them nothing. 


Accordingly I solicited contributions from a large num- 
ber of persons, (in sums of from 5 to !5 cents each) suf- 
| ficient to pay for four copies for the coming year, and I 
| agree to pay the postage and distribute the papers free gra- 
| tis to those who will read them. I have also obtained 
| four subscribers, so that I have now the satisfaction of 
| sending you the pay for eight copies. 

Another patriotic Ohioan—the postmaster at Tiro, 
Crawford county, says: 


bers for your excellent Cultivaior, but have not been able. 
However, in order to introduce the paper in this neigh- 
borhood, I send you payment for four copies, out of my 
own pocket, believing that after our farmers bave read a 
few numbers they will pay me for them willingly, and I 
shall have the pleasure of sending four more. 

A letter from Mendon, Mercer county, containing 
names and payment for 16 subseribers, oaye—*“‘the num- 
ber is not large, but it aoes tolerably well tor « sow 
county, where readers are few. But I hope the number 
will increase, and that a spirit of enterprise and im- 
provement will be awakened thereby among the farmers. 

Licxinc County.—We are highly gratified to learn 
that an effort is being made by some spirited members of 
the Madison township Farmers’ Club, to stir up the 
minds of their brother farmers in other portions of their 
noble county, preparatory to organizing an Agricultural 
Society. Andas the best and wisest means of accom- 
plishing these objects, they are making successful efforts 
| to increase the circulation of the Ohio Cultivator among 
| the farmers of the county. 

Sarjeant’s Self Operating Pump. 

Mr. Barenam:—I send you a drawing of a “‘Machine 
for raising water and irrigating land,’’ which I found fig- 
ured and decribed in the ‘‘old book”’ I have before allu- 
ded to. 
the description, are of the opinion that it would be found 
highly useful in some situations in the country. Perhaps 
therefore, you may deem it worthy a place in the Culti- 
vator. The account says: 

“Tn 1801 this machine was erected at Irton Hall, [Eng- 
land,] which is situated on an ascent of 60 feet perpen- 
| dicular height; at the foot of this elevation, about 140 
| yards distance from the house, runs a small stream of wa- 

ter; and, in order to procure a supply for culinary and 





Six papers for four subscriber-—twelve | domestic uses, a dam was formed at a short distance | 
above the current, so as to cause a fall of about four feet; | ble size for ordinary farm use, is$25. This does not in- 


| en trough, at the foot of which stands the forcing-pump 


| ter to ascend to the house through a pipe one inch in 


I have tried to obtain at least a club of four subscri- | 


E ; 
Some agricultural friends who have examined 
















































































the water was then conducted through a wooden trough, 
into which a leaden pipe two inches in diameter was in- 
serted, a part of which is delineated at A, in the engrav- 
ing. The stream of this pipe is directed in such a manner 
as to run into the bucket B, when the latter is elevated; 
but as soon as it begins to descend the stream, passes over 
it, and flows progressively to supply the well or wood- 


C, the bore of which is 3 inches in diameter. 

«D is an iron cylinder, attached to the pump-rod which 
passes through it; it is filled with lead, and weighs about 
249 Ibs. This power works the pump and forces the wa- 


diameter, and 42° feet in length. At E, is fixed a small 
cord, which, whett the bucket approaches to within four 
or five inches of its lowest projection, extends, and opens 
a valve in the bottom of the bucket, through which the 
water is discharged. j ‘ 

“The machine here described had been in use six months 
(when the account was written,) and fally answered the 
purpose for which it was intended.” 

Yours, &c., 

Cincinnati, O. 

Remarkxs.—The foregoing machine could be easily built 
by any good mechanic, where forcing pumps and the 
like are manufactured. We find it described in the Lon- 
don Encyclopedia,where it is called “Sarjeant’s Pump.” 

| We think it may be found useful in some places, but not 


as much so as the Hydraulic Ram.—Eb. 


NatHan Sampson. 





| 
| 





Tha Hydraulic Ram. 
[See description in O. Cult. Sept. 15, 1847.] 


Mr. BaTenam, can you give usa little more informa- 
| tion respecting that Water Ram. How much would one 
| cost to raise water 40 feet high and 15 rods distant from 


the spring? Would the water be as cold in summer af- 
ter passing that distance as at the spring ? G. 
Bloomington, Indiana. 





We have received several inquiries similar to the fore- 


going, and will cheerfully answer as far as we possess the 
knowledge. 


The price of. the water ram, (at Philadelphia) of suita- 


| 
| 

















clude any pipe except the driving pipe of the machine. | 
[B.] The cost of lead pipe is from 64 to 7 cents per Ib; | 
and that of suitable size and strength, (4 to € inch,) will | 
weigh from 4 to 5 lbs per yard. This will enable any 
person to estimate very nearly the exact cost of the whole 
apparalus. 

Log pipes can be used for the purpose, but they arejdif- | 
ficult tomake of so small calibre and have them smooth ; | 
besides being less durable and more liable to leak. 

In regard to coolness, we doubt not the water in sum- | 
mer time will be somewhat warmer after passing through 
the pipes than at the spring—the degree of warmth will 
depend mainly on the depth at which the pipe is laid in 
the earth. If placed 2 or 3 feet deep, of course the tem- 
perature would be little affected by the heat of the sun or 
atmosphere. 


g; 


As before stated there must be a fall at the spring, say 
from 5 to 10 feet, in order for this machine to operate ;— 

then it works perpetually without care or labor, and for- 

ces up about one sixth of the amount of water it re- 

ceives. 

Messrs. Farnham and Brown of Philadelphia Manufac- 
ture the machines: and we have understood that a new 
firm of Farnham & Co., of Cincinnati designed making 
them. We should like to hear from them on the subject. 
Do you seta good Example! 

AN APPEAL TO READERS OF AGRICULTURAL Papers. 
Mr. Barenam.—In making the following re- 
marks, it isnot my intentisn to dissuade any from be- 
coming subscribers to the Cultivator, and as many other 
Agricultural papers as they may find time to read; on 
the contrary, I would be glad if every farmer in Colum- 
biana county would read more on the improvement of 
mind and agriculture, and less of that which is found in 
political partizan papers. Give us facts on all subjects 
calculated to enlarge our stock of knowbedge, and less 
political strife. The right kind of reading is as essential 
to farmers as to any other class or profession. They 
waut theory and then practice. They want a know!l- 
‘edge of natural science and a large supply of general in- 
telligence to fit them for the practice of their calling, 
and the right performance of their social duties in their 
several neighborhoods. But on this occasion of renew- 
ing our subscription for the Cultivator, is it not proper to 
look over our farms and inquire whether they are better 
managed and crops more abundant than those of our 
neighbors, who do not read agricultural papers; are the 
fences in better order? are they clear of elders, thistles, 
docks; and other useless weeds? do we procure the best 


of seeds? especially our seed wheat; isit free from chess | 
{I bought some seed wheat recently, I | 


and cockle? 
think it came from a member of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, it did not tell well in these respects,} are 
our farm buildings convenient and comfortable? are 
our families well educated? and our stock in good 
condition and well provided for? I must plead guilty 
on some of these points. My fences and_build- 
ings are not so good as they ought to be. Some 
docks, thistles, and here and there a small bunch 
of elders, {though I promise to dig them up in the 
spring,] and other sundry matters, not quite right 
I cannot complain of my crops! Near twenty bushels 
of good wheat to the acre, and had the land been prop- 
erly drained, I might have had at least twenty-five; corn 
from sixty to seventy-five; oats too good to be profitable, 
it fell dcwn; hay good; clover seed from thirty to fifty, 
[not yet cleaned ;] potatoes nearly all rotted in the ground; 
* I did not measure the chess and cockle. 

Now, Brother Bateham, how is it generally with the 
subscribers to the Ohio Cultivator? do they excel 
their neighbors in the management of their farms, or are 
their families better educated? So far as my observation 
extends I cannot in all cases answer in the affirmative. 

I have one near neighbor whose farm may serve as a 
pattern, it is kept clean and the fences in good order; his 
buildings are commodious and convenient, his family, 
and stock well provided for, and every thing presents the 
appearance of comfort and thrift. He reads the Ohio 
Cultivator, and also the Genesee Farmer; these may in- | 
struct and encourage him, but he was a good manager 
before he read them. His farm consists of about one 
hundred and fifteen acres, and I suspect that your large 
land holders in the Scioto Valley do not enjoy more of 
the real comforts of life than he does. 

From the small acquaintance I have with the readers 
of agricultural papers, I conclude that too few set the 
best kind of an example. Our farms ought to re- 
commend our reading—or rather our reading ought to 
speak through our good crops, and well managed farms, 
to our less informed neighbors, and say to them “come 


and do likewise. | 


SAMUEL MYERS: | 
New Lisbon, Ohio. 
Remarks.—We thank friend Myers for calling the at- | 


| 
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tention of our readers to this best of all methods of re- | 


moving from the minds o! their neighbors their unwise 
prejudices against “book farming.’ ‘Example before 


precept”’ is an old adage, and one that the readers of ag- 


ricultural papers should ever keep in mind when aiming | 


to promote the cause of improvement. Ep. 


Letter from T. C. Peters—Progress of Improve- 
ment—Wool Depot, &c. 
Burra.o, Dee 18th, 1847. 
My Dear Barenam.—lI am greatly rejoiced at the rap- 
id progress which agricultural improvment is makiog in 
your good State. Itis true that but little has been ac- 


complished as yet, comparatively; still the ball has been | 


set in motion, and it does seem to me that its motion can- 
not be retarded. We farmers are a tardy race, and often 
require years to get our eyes open: But then they will 
get open, and when once we begin to improve there will 
be no end to our progress. 

I must confess that I feel a very great interest in every 
thing that relates to the agriculture of the West. To its 
improyment this city must look iu alarger degree for its 
future greatness. Besides I have a personal interest, thro’ 
my Wool Depot. lam anxious to seeat this point one of 
the great wool markets, if not the greatest in the Union. 
I have during the past season laid a broad foundation; 
and having been entirely successful in demonstrating the 
possibility of the plan. and also the important fact, that 
this is second to no other point in the country for selling 


cation of the enraged driver. A method which we have 
known more successful is to treat the animal very kind- 
ly. His contrary disposition is usually the result of hav- 
| ing been fretted insome way, and kindness may over- 
come it. Make much of him at all times. Speak gent- 
ly to him and so often that he will become accustomed to 
your voice. When he stops when attached to the car- 
| riage or load and will not move, approach him in the 
| same gentle manner. Stroke the mane and pat the hand 
| frequently on his head. Means of this kind will have a 
| powerful tendency to overcome his stubborness, as brutes 
| feel the power of kindness. We believe from what we 
| have seen that young horss, especially in nine cases out 
| of ten, may be successfully cured of contrary habits in 
this way, while the application of the whip would only 
increase the difficulty —Exzeter News Letter. 


Education for Farmers 


At this season of the year, when farmers have a little 
time for mental engagement and reflection, we trust that 
| the attention of very many of our readers, will after be 
| directed to the important subject of education. For after 
‘all is said and done, it is mainly dependent on the educa- 
| tion of the rising generation of farmers, whether or not 
| Acricutrore shall be elevated to its proper standard in this 
| country. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


With this thought in view we sha! offer no apology for 
devoting a portion of our columns to remarks on educa- 


wool, I look to the wool growers with confidence to sus- | tion, and first we take pleasure in presenting the follow- 
tain the enterprise triumphantly. I have been enabled ing extracts from an article in the American Journal of 
| to find out who has good sheep—for the wool loft to the | Phar oY i sateomed friend H.S. Ran- 
true place after all to test the real value of wool. Heavy | “ griculture, written by our esteemed frie aed 
fleeces are there of no avail. It is there the honest judi- | dall, who has for several years been covnty superinten- 
cious wool grower gets justice. This humbug about | dent of schools in New York and isa varm advocate of 
heavy fleeces, and all that sort of charlatanry with which 
certain breeders are so familiar, is exploded and exposed | 
the moment the wool is brought tothe bench of an ex- 


improvement in education and agricubure. 


perienced sorter. Many men have come long distances 


Most enlightened men are ready t concede, that the 


t system [of common school sducatian] does not 


| presen 


with their wool and staid to see it sorted so that they | go far enough—that more should le taught in our ele- 


could know which kind of wool would be the most prof- |mentary schools, 


itable to grow, and after a careful examination, they 


to prepare our people adequately for 
their “ practical’? duties aad resporsibilities, as men and 


have gone away with knowledge that was worth hun- | as citizens of a free government. Now practical utilily, 
dreds of dollars to them; because they knew exactly | as well as practical good sense, vould certainly require 
what they wanted to improve their flocks. Others, | that all studies shall be taken upin the order of ther im- 
again, have been able, by an examination of the wool here, | portance, if equally adapted to the understanding of the 
to find the kind and quality that exactly suited their case, | pupil. So long as the pup! is liable at any time to be re- 
and would be desirable to introduce into their flocks; | moved, by fortuitous cireumstances, fogever from the 
and thus exchanges have been effected that were very school, he should first sere that which ‘will be of most 
beneficial, which could not have been, but for the depot. | use to him. In decidingthen, what additions should be 
I have had a large building erected during the past sea- | made to the present coure ofour popular instruction, we 
son, adjoining the one occupied this year, and shall be | must decide what studies rapk next in importance. Are 
prepared to handle in the best manner, any amount of | those next studies chenistry, and the cognate physical 
wool that may be sent to me. sciences, which go to muke tp the science of agriculture? 
With best wishes, sincerely yours. Before answering this quétion, it may be well to pause 
T. C. PETERS. |and ask what is the true tieory of education—what its 
5 ———————__————_—_— end and object ? In selectag the word “ education’’* to 
Wheat turned to Chess. - Poke Weed. express that training whichprepares a man for the duties 
A farmer in this vicinity, who isa firm believer in | of life, our forefathers shored that they considered it a 
| the doctrine, that wheat turns to Chess, sowed a newly | drawing forth of the humm faculties ; and it extends to 
cleared field to wheat in the fall of 1846. ‘The field was all the faculties, moral, #tellectual, and physical ; in a 
well burned, nearly all of the surface of the ground be- | word. all that goes to c@stitute, so far as this world is 
ing burned over. The wheat was got in, in good order, | concerned, a perfect mat 
and last summer it produced a very extra growth of poke| The great object of elucation is not te fill the mind 
weed. (Payroracca Drcanpra.) Indeed the Poke | with bare facts—abstrad knowledge ; it is to train the 
nearlly covered the grownd. It was truly remarkable, mind, to discipline it, develop all its energies and resources 
what « «rep of it he raised in that field. I have seen it /as the body is trained aml disciplined and developed in the 
grow thickly before, but never before saw so much of it “gymnasium, antil every sinew is firmly knit, every mus- 
standing on so small acompass of ground. The wheat | cle hardened and strenghened to its utmost limit. Knowl- 
what there was, was sO unpromising, that he turned his | edge is a valuable incidmt in this course of mental train- 
cattle in and fed it off so that none of it was allowed to ing, but it is not the first object nor the main object. In 
mature. I think this may fairly be offered to those who | selecting a study we should certainly, other things being 
believe that wheat, under oertain circumstances turns to leeett, make choice of the one which would unite valua- 
chess, as a case which proves as conclusively that wheat | ble knowledge with mental discipline. Arithmetic, Eng- 
under other circumstances will turn to Poke. Indeed | lish grammar, and many others belong to this class. Bat 
the evidence is just such as we are asked to receive; and | to sacrifice the great and primary object, for the purpose 
why may we not with eqnal reason ask them to advance | of obtaining what is miscalled a “ practical”? education 
another step in the science of transmutation and agree | namely, a kuowledge of the processes of the art which is 
that this is a case well made out? | to constitute the future occupation of the learner, is to 
I called on the man who sowed the wheat and stated | consult a narrow utility. It is penny wisdom, aad pound 
my case to him; but instead of adopting this theory, he | foolishness. This knowledge should be supperadded to 
| said he could explain the whole in a much better way. | mental and moral culture. Its importance can scarcely 
He suid that many years ago, the spot was occupied by | be over-estimated in such connection. National and in- 
Pigeons as a place to roost, and that the seed was doubt- | dividual wealth and comfort much depend upon it, and it 


| will not go forward 


less thus’scattered, and when the ground came to be 
stirred for the wheat, they began to vegetate. I confess 
I was obliged to adopt this theory, for it seemed so very 


rational, and I lost my laugh at the expense of the 
farmer. 


Why may not chess be scattered in this way? And 
why do not people reason upon it as they do in explain- 
ing the starting up of Poke ? 


GEO. K. PARDEE. 
Wadsworth, Dec., 1847. 


Treatment of a Contrary Horse. 
Wuen a horse gets in the 


whip freely. Solomon says “a whip for the horse,” but 
he may not refer to cases of this kind. At any rate, it 
is ofteu where thus used of no benefit, only the gratifi- 


| 


| live onl 


} 


supplies the pectniary means necessary to upbuild insti- 
tutions even for mental culture. But which is of the 
| most importance, in the economy even of this world, the 
man or the workman—the mind or the purse? Do we 
y to go unceasingly through one constantly re- 
ng round of labor, like the miserable beast in the 


curr 


| bark-mi!l, and we are to be trained only beast-like to per- 
| form thatduty well, or do we live to enjoy those higher 


attributes of intellect which has alowed us to ascend to a 


| positioa “ but a little lower than the angels!” 
| Most fully do I concur with the Editor of the Quar- 
|terly Jaurnal, that the lawyer, the mechanic, and the far- 


way of being contrary and | mer, allrequire a similar elementary training in kind— 
at all, itis common to apply the and to this [ would be glad to add,in degree. The same 


*“Frem e and duco to draw, from, or draw forth. 
Why notwrite it" eduction?” 
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prepartory discipline is requisite to give to the farmer or | isa plain one. We cannot do it by a zeal which embra- | 
mechanic a vigorous and well balanced mind, that is to | ces but one, out of all the benefits sought. We must, 
give itto the lawyer orclergyman. And is it less neces- | unite in a vigorous and continuous effort to improve our 
sary? Isany farmer prepared to subscribe to the humil-| common schools in all respects—to raise them to that 
iating doctrine that education, beyond that necessary to! pitch that they can take up the study of agriculture un- 
fit him to labor advantageously, and transact business de- | derstandingly, and without the sacrifice or neglect of any 
cently, is of no avail to him—that it is his business to go | thing more important. : 

through life uninstructed only in his handicraft, a sort of | 
a food-producing machine for another class, who are to 
think for him—to legislate for him—in short, to use him 
asa voluntary helot—a sort of upper or privileged beast 
of burthen? If there is such a farmer, he deserves to 


The next point to be diseussed is whether the study of 
| agriculture can be profitably introduced into our higher | 
| schools—our colleges and academies—by the institution | 

of professorships, as proposed by the editor of the Quar- | 
jterly Journal? Of this there can be no doubt. These 
occupy the position which his downward aspirations so | institutions are not elementary in their character. They | 
grovellingly claim ! | have, or should have, the necessary chemical apparatus, | 

Why shall not the farmer’s habitation be the abode of | geological specimens, &c. ‘The scholars in them, it is to | 
taste and intelligence? Why shall not Bacon and Shakes- | be presumed have finished their rudimentary education, | 
peare come and converse withhim? Why shall not his-| or if not, that under the regulations of such institutions 
tory and poesy and science, shed the informing and refin- | they will take up studies in their proper order. 
ing influence over his domestic circle? Are these Uto-| The question now occurs, can these instutions, by the 
pian dreams? The farmer has but to will it so, to have | establishment of the proposed professorships, do all that 
it so! He is the tax-payer—he can be the legislator ! | can be properly now done—all that is feasible in the prem- 

But whether it is by legislation, or other means, that | ises? Differing from the editor of the Quarterly Journal, 
our schools are to be brought toa condition to confer such | I think not. 1 see no objection in theory or practice to 
a culture on the farmer, the first step must be to add to the establishment of a State Agricultaral School, with an 
instead of subtracting from his mental culture—to enlarge, | experimental farm. There can be no more impropriety | 
instead of diminishing his course of disciplinary studies— | in legislating and appropriating the public funds,to instruct 
to build up and extend and improve institutions having | our people in an art from which three-fourths of them di- | 
such culture and discipline for their object, instead of | rectly derive their subsistence.than to teach a few of thema_ 
overthrowing them in quest of that pseudo utility which | profession. The theory of legislation would be in both | 
place dollars and cents before intellect—before the digni-| eases the same, to wit: the promotion of the general | 
ty of human nature. | good. No one in his branch of industry which gives | 

Make our schools what they ought to be. Place them | food and raiment to man, which physically, at least, sus- | 
under the direction of competent instructors. Have the | tains and lies at the bottom of all the other avocations of 
branches now taught in them philosophically—taught as | industry, promotes directly and tangibly the general, the 
they should be. Introduce into them other necessary | universal good. 
studies—studies which will still further train and disci- | With such a school—with the proposed professorships 
pline the intellect. | Add to these those which will culti-| in our higher institutions— and with the agricultural | 
vate the taste. Introduce moral culture, and, finally, | press, { would at present leave the work. Knowledge is 
teach young republicans political science—the science of diffusive in its tendencies, especially ina republic. If the 
government, political economy, and political ethics. All means proposed do not enough, we can gradually add to| 
these are more important to the man and the citizen, par-| them. But let no rash hand attempt to overthrow our 
ticularly the citizen of a republic, than the knowledge of | present system of elementary education, to build up in 
any or all arts or handicrafts. Thus I answer the ques- | its stead a system having for its object specially the eda- 
tion propounded in the preceeding part of this article~j| cation of those of any art, or trade, or profession! To 
‘whether the next study to be engrafted on the present! adopt the sentiment of a gifted son of New England. let 
course of instructions m our schools, should be agricul-| our common schools remain the broad platform where 
ture ? | the sons of the rich and the poor—those of all arts, trades 

But when we have formed the man, it is assuredly well; and professions, shall start in the career of honor and 
to form and instruct the work-man. After the farmer has | usefulness together 
attained the sound thorough education, e-ductive and — : 
in-ductive, above hinted at, it certainly behooves him to Sducation—A Chance for Boys. 
acquire the science of his own art. How shall this be} ‘The following inviting proposals are from the author of 
done? Shall the study of agriculture be engrafted on | ; : : : 
the course of common school education? Not yet ; per- | several spirited brief essays on education that appeared | 
haps never. It will take a long period to bring teachers | on this paper during the past summer. We have no per- 
and schools in a fit condition to teach, or to learn it, with- | sonal acquaintance with the writer; but he is evidently 
oan sacrificing that which is more important. More eru- | one whose head and heart are right in regard to the im- 

ition than is now contained in our common schools, 7 aye : 2 
would be necessary to understand even the terms of Lie-| portant subject of Education:--Ep. 
big, | oussaingualt, Paen, &e. Even the common, the; Education—Tur Larayverre Sevect Scnoon con- 
necessary elementary branches now taught in them, are | puctep sy Rev. J. R. Frawe.—Commenced its second 
not generally well taught. They are taught by rote,as the | session, Monday Dec. 13th, and will continue 1 weeks 
parrot is made to repeat its phrases. If we would play | at the remarkable low price of $3 (0 per session, for the | 
the part of true reformers, and not of men run away) whole course; $2 00 will only be charged for pupils in 
with by a hobby, let us begin at the foundation. In spite| the rudiments——Boarding can be obtained in good re- 
of those swelling eulogiums which it isthe fashion of Ex- spectable families, at from $1 to $1 50 per week. 
ecutives and Heads of Departments to lavish on this} The advantages of this school are various and distin- 
branch of our polity, he who has made himself familiar | guishing —One of the primary is, that the Principal in- 
with the schools in any extended section of our country, | tends to deliver Lectures on all the important branches | 
in the ‘ by places’’ as well as the “ bigh places,” cannot taught: namely, reading, grammar, arithmetic, history, 
but feel the need the deplorable need of 1eform. Searcely | logic, rhetoric—and last, not least, sacred history. 

a tithe of the scholars who receive th-ir only education| The Principal flatters himself, that, with his practical 
(so far as schools are concerned,) fro: our common’ science in teaching, he can impart more real and sub- 
schools, ultimately leave those institutions any thing like | stantial information, in the English branches, in one 
thorough proficients, even in the-branches now common- | session, than is ordinarily imparted in 12 months, in the 
ly taught in them, viz: reading, spelling, writing, geog- common method of teaching 

raphy, arithmetic and grammar! In what condition| He regards the primary education of youth, not to 
then are such schools- such teachers and scholars—to | consist so much in imparting information, asin preparing 
take up a science, the study of which involves the study | and develpoing the mind and body forits reception. Ed- 
of many, if uot all the natural sciences? In what con-| ucation he defines, to be the harmonious development of 
dition are they, for example, to diseuss and decide upon | all the capabilities of man; and is good or bad as this | 
the rival theories of Saussure, J"aen and Liebig ? “ Make | development is correctly or incorrectly made.—In plain- | 
them capable,” is it said? This must be a work of time ;| er language, it is the unfolding of all the powers of our) 
I fear not ashort time... Even when those indispensable | bodies and all the faculties of our minds. Man is a three | 
elementary studies above enumerated, are thoroughly | fold being—physicai, mental and moral. ‘This view of 

taught and acquired in our schools, there are still if pre- | man is consonant with experience and revelation. All 

ceding positions are not false, other branches of instruc-| these powers are susceptible of education; and to de- | 
tion which would claim precedence of agriculture, as su-| velop the w‘ole man—* body, soul and spirit, ”’ to qual- | 
peradditions to the present course. So it said that we) ify him to be happy himself, and to diffuse all around | 
should not wait for perfection either in the tuition or ac-| him as much happiness as he is capable of diffusing, is 

quisition of present branches, before we introduce others | the proper business of education, 


| 


Sducation, it must be | 


which are concededly necessary? This is granted. But! remembered, imparts no new faculties: it only culti-| 


| Agriculture, what is it? 


| eyes) in the furrow six inches apart. 


would it do to add ail that are necessary at once? Does 
any one hesitate to decide that such a procedure, suppo- 
sing it possible in the present state of public feeling 
among the proprietors of the schools, wouid lead to inex- 
tricable confusion—utter inefliciency? ‘Then let as make 


our additions to the present course of study gradually, | 


seasonably, and in the order of the importance. Let ag- 
riculture wait its “ turn.”” We may be permitted to hope 
that turn will ultimately come, and peradventure, if the 
proper means are employed, not tardily. If we would 
accelerate the period, those means are obvious; our path 


vates, expands and develops those which nature has given. | 
The faculties of man are to be developed in harmony 
with each other; otherwise, the subject is iily educated. | 
Though there is great room for improvement in p/ysical | 
education, yet, the greatest and most direful defects are | 
in the lack of the moral education of the rising youth-| 
ful generation. What advantage is education, in a re-| 
publican government, like ours, unless the mass be 
morally educated? 

It is admitted by the wisest and best men in the Union, 
that education is the palladium—the safeguard and se- 





| surplus of this most valuable root. 


curity of the Republic. O, ye, patriots, ye philanthro” 
pists! ye, sons of the brave, and patriotic revolution 
herves! rouse up, and feel your obligations, your respon- 
sibilities! Remember that to the warm heart’s blood of 
your ancestors, you owe your civil, religious and political 
liberties. ‘They achieved this imperishable boon, and be- 


| queathed it to us; shall we lose it by neglect, apathy, and 


want of patriotism? Heaven forbid! Young men of 
the United States, be not discouraged because you are 
poor. Newton, Locke, Cobbet, Milton, Franklin, Pat- 


| rick Henry, and, almost all of the great men of the earth 


were poor. You have books, schools, &c. cheap, very 
cheap in our happy country. It is your own faults, if 
you are ignorant. Ignorant! What! our farmers, our 
mechanics, ignorant?! osaven forbid! 4 

_ Let me say to any young man who wants an educa- 
tion, come to me, at Lafayette, Madison couty, Ohio, 


| (on the National road, 20 miles west of Columbus,)-— 


and if you are worthy and willing to labora few hours 
per day, you shall have it! 1 have books, &c.—Come 
along.—There is “plenty to eat and drink here’’—and to 
wear too. Is not this a fair offer? 


Col. Wm. WInTeER, 


J. Winter, 
A. Smpson, 
Dr. Cuaney, 
Thoughts on Agriculture.---Ilow to raise Good 
Potatoes 
Eprror Onto Cuttivaror.—Most beautiful is the 
sentiment contained in your prospectus, uttered by the 
immortal Wasnincton: “I know of no pursuit in 
which more real and important services can be rendered 
in any country than by improving its Agriculture.” Evy- 
ery American citizen should respond to this sentiment. 
A mere field of menial drudg- 
ery with the appellation of “clod hoppers’’ applied to its 
occupants? Such isnot my opinion of Agriculture. [ 
conceive it to be the grand lever that moves and gives 
life to every other profession in the world. Without it 
all other occupatious would cease. Unsustained by ag- 


References 
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| riculture, commerce and manufactures would fall to the 


ground. Itisindeed the grand pillar which supports the 
civilized world. It is to all other pursuits as the sun to 
the planetary system—the light, heat and soul of all. 
It extends its influence and its support alike to the mon- 


| arch and the slave, to the prince aud the pauper. 


Instead therefore of being, as issometimes thought, an 
humble pursuit, it isin truth the most noble by far of all 
employments; and he who pnrsues it with effect, and la- 
bors for its advancement, does more in supporting the 
honor, the wealth, and the vital strength of his country, 
than he who harrangues from the rostum, or bleeds upon 
the battle field. * * * ° a 


How To ratsk Goon Potators.—My object in wri- 


| ting at this time is té Zive to you my method of growing 


potatoes free from the rot. I have practised it two sea- 
sons with entire success, and have now 600 bushels of 
fine Mercer potatoes in my cellar, all free from the disease. 

My method is, to plough {the ground late in the fall or 
early in the spring, harrow it smoothly before planting 
time, then haul out say 15 tons rotted manure, spread it 


| broad-cast, then take two horses and a plough, and back 
up two full furrows, the furrows just meeting in the 


backing; leave a strip one foot wide, and back up two 
more—and so continue till you have completed the lot. 
Then turn about and split these double furrows open 


| with a single furrow, then commence dropping your po- 


tutoes, (pieces of cut potatoes, containing at least four 
i After the lot is 
dropped, take your horses and plough and throw two good 
furrows—(one round of the team to a row,) just meet- 
ing on the top: dress off the top, clearing the row of stones, 
clods, &c.; then sow broad-cast five bushels common 
salt over the ground immediately after planting; cultivate 
well till the plants are in blossom and you will havea 
good crop; never cultivate potatoes when in blossom. 


When the crop is ready to gather, clear the ground, 
take your two horses and plough, turn a furrow from 
each side of the row; let a boy pick up the scattering 
potatoes, then turn out the row, pick up the potatoes; 
then hoe down the ridge—lastly harrow over the ground, 
pick up the remaining potatoes, and the work is finished. 
The agriculturist must at once observe that by this pro- 
cess, he gets a broad loose bed for the potatoes to grow 
in, also double depth of soil; them you are certain of 
good dry potatoes. I would here observe, that potatoe 
ground is the very best for producing a good crop of 
wheat; and I would advise farmers to grow a greater 
If there is no 
market, store them, and feed them’to your horses, cattle, 
and hogs; feed them in your stable through the winter; 
give your stock good bedding; clean out your stables 
once a week; make as large a manure heap as possible; 
and you will not be troubled with the potatoe disease, 
nor that worse malady, arising from always taken out of 
the meal tub and never returning any; you will thus 


Respectfully, T. A. DENORMANDIE, 
Columbiana county, Ohio. 


| come to the bottom. 
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Fine Sheep in Crawford Co, O. 

Mr. N.C. McFaruanp of Bucyrus, on sending us a 
good list of new subscirbers, writes as follows: 

“The cause of improvement seems to be making good | 
progress here—especially in reference to farm stock. Du- | 
ring the past eighteen months I have introduced into | 
this county about 1700 fine wooled sheep, from Wash- | 


’ 
) 


ington county, Pa. Some of my bucks are very fine, 
the wool bringing 90 cents per pound at Lowell. I have 
sold the most of them to farmers in this vicinity. Shall 
probably send you some samples of the wool after awhile 
as indicating progress in that matter in this region.” 


Sowing Osage Orange Seed 

Mr. Barexam.—lIn answer toa communication in your 
paper of Nov. Ist, respecting Osage Orange Seed: 

1 procured last spring a pint of seed, poured on water 
nearly boiling hot, stirring the seeds briskly three or four 
minutes,then drained the water off,still stirring to save the 
seeds from too great heat, and put them in the ground on 
the 26th of April. Isowed them in drills eighteen inch- 
es apart, taking care to have the drills perfectly straight, 
and then I could hoe between them. I kept the ground 
clear of weeds with my fingers, till the plants all came 
up. They are from 5 to 3 inches apart. The soil was 
dry, and | think nearly every seedcame up. They grew 
well and jook fine. 

Yours &c., 

Garretsville, Portage Co., Ohio. 


Austin Hupparp. 


Osace Orance Srep.--We have none on hand far sale 
now, but expect some in a few weeks. It can be had of 
J. F. Dair, & Co., Cincinnati—price as formerly we pre- 
sume, $3 per quart. 





Mediterranean Wheat. 

Mr. BareuaM.—Allow me to say a word in favor of 
the Mediterranean wheat. Last year | got a little of the 
seed and sowed it on part of a field of wheat stubble plow- 
ed in lands eight feet wide—the soil rather spouty and 
inclined to wet. The balance of the field was sown witha 
common variety, at the same time in and the same man- 
ner. The fly destroyed almost entirely the whole field 
except the Mediterranean; it escaped the fly and stood 
the winter better than any | had. The Mediterranean at 
harvest weighed 64 pounds to the bushel, the other 61. 
I think the Mediterranean is better adapted to this re- 
gion than any other variety; and I have sowed about half 
my present crop of this kind. 

Martin GamMBLe. 

Monroe co., Indiana, Dec. 1847. 


Sheep and Dogs again. 
Mr. J. R. Ware of Champaign co., who has been at 
much pains and expense to procure a flock of the finest 
breeds of sheep, writes usas follows ; 


“IT do hope that the present Legislature will give us 
some law that will afford us some degree of protection 
against the worthless dogs, the great enemies of the sheep 
farmers in Ohio. I have lost at least $30 by them within 
three weeks. They attacked my best lot of fine ewes 
and nearly ruined the lot. What is tobedone? Ifalaw 
imposing a tax cannot be obtained, let us have one of the 
kind suggested in your last paper, making it lawful to kill 
dogs running at large, &c—with the additional provision 
that each owner shall Le required to put a brass colar on 
his dog, with his name upon it; in the neglect of which 
he shall be entitled to no compensation on his dog being 
killed. I hope that you, (and all interested) will contin- 
ue to press this matter upon the attention of the Legisla- 
ture.’ . ) 


ANOTHER CASE. 


Cox. Francis Stone of Waahington eo., writes as fol- 
lows : 


“I have put in circulation a petition to the Legislature 
for a Dog law, for the protection of our flocks of sheep ; 
and suggest the appointment, of some person in all the 
neighborhoods where your paper circulates to a like ser- 
vice. 

Ihave no doubt that any farmeratall interested in rai- 
sing sheep would cheerfully accept such appointment if 
he supposed such general effort would be made as would 
render success at all probable. 

I for one shall not * give up the ship,’’ but shall renew 
my efforts yearly until something is done to protect my 
flock from the nightly depredations of the voracious 
beasts. 

Will you not make another effort to stir up the farmers 
on this subject; let us make “a long pull anda strong 
pull and a pull altogether.” If such an effort can be made 
I feel confident it will no be without effect.”” 


We hope the foregoing suggestions will be at once put 
in practice by sheep raisers throughout the state. If pe- 
titions were poured in as was done two years ago, we are 
confident something would be gained ; as quite a number 
of the members seem quite favorable.—Ep. 


| 
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*“Ilappy New Year.” 

| Once more, kind readers, we are permitted to greet you 
| with the compliments of the season on the commence- 
| ment of a New Year; and as weenter upon the fourth 
| year of our pleasing labors, we most heartily tender you 
/our sincere thanks for the cordial manner in which we 
| have been thus far sustained, and the friendly interest that 
|has been manifested in behalf of the enterprise in which 
we are engaged. We should do injustice to our feelings 
were we not to {say that the assurances we daily receive 
that our labors are exerting a beneficial influence upon 
'the minds of our readers, afford us more real pleasure 
than any pecuniary reward we can hope to obtain. 

The promptness with which a number of our old friends 
have renewed their subscriptions, ane the goodly number 
of new names they have forwarded to us, shall tend to 
renew our zeal and devotedness to the cause ; and to in- 
spire us with the belief that the day is not far distant 
when the farmers of our noble State will rise to that po- 
sition which God and nature designed them to occupy— 


the highest, happiest and best in this favored land. 


To CorresPonpENTS.—We must beg the indulgence of 
our friends for some delay in attending to letters of in- 
quiry, &c., just at this time, when the number of letters 
we receive is so very great. We will catch up with them 

in a little while. A large number of communications 
= on hand for next paper. 





Our Lapies’ DeraRTMENT is now given over to the 
charge of Mrs. B., who has changed the name to “‘House- 
wife’s Department,’’ and removed it to the 7th page; 
where there will hereafter be one page exclusively devo- 
ted to the interest of our female readers. We have now 
fulfilled the promise made by us three years ago, and we 
trust our fair friends will duly appreciate the arrange- 
ment. 





= Notices of books and publications, and sundry oth- 
er matters designed for this number, are unavoidably de- 
fered till ournext. __ ; 

+The report of the Fruit Convention will be ready 
as soon as the printers are relieved from the pressure of 
work now on hand. 


[Snow fell to the depth of about a foot throughout 
most of the State on the !8th to the 20th of last month, 
and continued on the ground ten days, (with very cold 
weather,) but a sudden thaw on the 28thand 29th left 
us in the mud again. 


A F oop occurred along the Ohio River and many of 
its tributaries, the middle of the past month, almost a® 
great as that of 1832, and did immense damage in Cincin- 
nati and other towns; also to the farmers along the val- 
leys, 


The Legislature has not yet reported on the petitions 
for protecting sheep against dogs, 


Cavtion.—All travelling agents for this paper have a 
printed certificate of agency signed by the editor. No 
others should be trusted, if strangers. 


Musxineum County.-We find some favorable signs 
in our letters from this grand old county; and we observe 
the following notice in the last number of the Zanesville 
Gazette. (If the friends of improvement there would 
find an efficient agent or two to canvass the eounty fo 








the Ohio Cultivator, it would contribute more than any 


thing else to the success ot their endeavors.) 
“Agricultural Meeting.—The friends of Agriculture 
in the county of Muskingum are urgently requested to 
meet at the Nagle Hotel, Zanesville, on Friday, 21st of 
January, for the purpose of organizing a county Agnri- 
cultural Society. The enterprise will be sustained by 
Many Farmers.” 


Inquiries and Answers. 

We ask pardon of our friend H. N. Gillett for having 
overlooked the following inquiries made by him some 
months since. It was accidental on our part, and we 
thank him for repeating them. 


Harmon’s Improved White Flint Wheat.—Can this be 
had at or near Cotumbus, and how does it succeed with 
those who have tried it? 


Answer.—It was raised near this city the past year, by 
Messrs. Robert Neil and S. Medary; the former hada fine 
crop and so would the latter had it been well put in; both 
geutlemen expressed themselves well pleased with it, but 
we cannot say particularly how it compared with other 
varieties. Perhaps Mr. Neil will favor us with his opin- 
ion respecting it. (‘The seed can be obtained here when 
wanted. 


The Reed Straw Wheat, of Col. Medary—is it not iden- 
tical with the Alabama? 


A.—Col. M. says not. 
nity of comparing them. 


Size of Apples —W hat should be the dimensions of an 
apple to constitute Ist size, 2d size, &c.? 


A.—We have never seen any dimensions stated in books 
or catalogues farther than comparisons with well known 
apples as standards—which we think is the better way. 
Thus Downing and Thomas say, large or Ist size like 
Yellow Bellefleurand Fall Pippin; medium or 2d size,like 
Newtown Pippin and Roxbury Russet; small or 3d size, like 
English Golden Pippin, Lady Apple and Early Straw- 
berry. 


We have not had an opportu- 





Braniess WuEat.—(M. G.) Will wheat if stripped of 
its bran when sowed, grow and produce grain without 
bran, and continue to grow thus like naked barley? Has 
any person tried it? 

Better try the experiment for yourself, but we can 
warrant you will not succeed in growing wheat without 
bran. The nakec barley is a distinct species, and was not 
produced in any such manner. 

Macnetic TELEGRAPH.——‘W hat kind of a critter is the 
maguetic telegraph? How much news can be sent by it 
at once?’ Whiat does it cost, and with what speed does 
it go?” 

We have not time or space to describe this wonderful 
critter. Suffice it to say it is composed simply of an iron 
wire strung upon posts about 25 feet high, and extending 
across the whole country; on this wire electricity 
[lightning] is made to pass from end to end with the speed 
of thought—which just takes no time at all;—and by a 
contrivance at the offices along the line, signals are giv- 
en which communicate intelligence from one office to the 
others. Oniy one message can be sent at a time ona 
single wire; this can be done as fast as a rapid pensman 
can write. The charge on the line through Ohio is 3 cts. 
for each word from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, or 6 cents 
from here to Philadelphia—with some deduction where 
the message exceeds 10 words. Mr. O’Rielly has now 
completed his line to St. Louis, Missouri, and is at work 
we are informed on a line from Louisville to N. Orleans 





A Portrait of an Anti-Book Farmer. 

He ploughs three inches deep, lest he should turn up 
the poison that, in his estimation, lies below; his wheat 
land is ploughed so to keep as much water on it as possi- 
ble; he sows two bushels to the acre and reaps. ten, so that 
it takes a fifth ofhis crop to seed his ground; his corn land 
had never any help from him, but bears just what it pleases, 
which is from thirty to thirty-five bushels, by measure- 
ment; though he brags that it is fifty orsixty. His hogs, 
if not remarkable for fattening qualities, would beat old 
Eclipse ata quarter race; and were the man not preju- 
diced against deep ploughing, his hogs would work his 
ground better with their prodigious snouts, than he does 
with his jack-knife plough. His meadow lands yield 
three quarters of a ton toa whole ton of hay; which is 
regularly spoiled in curing; regularly left out for a month, 
very irregularly stacked up and left for the cattle to pull 
out at their pleasure and half eat and half trample under 
foot. His horses would excite the avarice of an anatomist 
in search of osteological specimens; and returning from 





their range of pasture they are walking herbarians, bear- 
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ing specimens in their mane and tail of every weed that 
bears a burr orcockle. Butoh, thecows! If held up in 


a bright day tothe sun, don’t you think they would be | 
semi-transparent? But he tells us good milkers are al- | 
His cows get what Providence sends them, | 
and very little besides, except in winter, then they have | 


ways poor! 


a half peck of corn, the ears a foot long thrown to them, 


and they afford lively spestacles of animated corn and | 


cob crushers: never mind, they yield, on an average, 


three quarts of milk per day! and that milk yields varie- | 


ties of butter quite astonishing.— Western Farmer. 


New Year’s Address. 
To the Readers of the Ohio Cultivator. 


JANUARY IstT., 1848. 
If any of our readers suspect the following address is not original, 





we can only say that in our opinion it is as good as new, and a little | 


better—origina! poetry is a scarce article.—Ep. 
WE 're highly gratified to find, 
The public more and more inclined 
The CvuitTivaTor’s art to practise, 
And patronize, because the fact is 
That righteousness and cultivation 5 
Go haud in hand V exalt a nation, 


With ken prophetic, we beho!d 
A brighter age than that of gold, 
Which, with accelerating pace, 
Is hurrying on to bless our race ; 
And hail its grand approximation, 
Mark’d by superior cultivation, 
When wise nen’s beads, and good men’s hearts, 
Devoted to the art of arts, 
And industry’s untiring band, 
Shall make a garden of our land— 
Yea, make Omo all exceeding, 
A new edition of old Eden, 
If not quite equal, yet before it, 
In many a plant, and fruit, and floret, 
Indebted for its propagation 
‘To modern arts of cultivation. 


We re tranced with rapture, when we find 
The fairer portion of mankind 

Whose smile makes mortal man’s condition 
But little short of sheer fruition, 

By whose society is given 

Earth's purest prototype of Heaven, 
Th’ angelic part of human nature 
Inspire and aid the cultivator. 


Adam, in Eden, we believe, 
Had been a brute without his Eve: 
And arid heath, a blasted common, 
Blest with the smiles of lovely woman, 
We should prefer to all that’s rare 
In paradise without the fair. 
We therefore pray that friendship’s hand 
From every lady in the land, 
May be to us henceforth extended, 
From this time till our days are ended, 
And wouid solicit each fair reader 
To patronize the Cultivator, 
And make those gentlemen, who claim 
Iler approbation, do the same , 
And common justice must require her 
‘To grant this boon to an admirer 
Like us, so prone to chant her praises, 
In verse which absolutely blazes! 


His head is very like a stump 
Whate’er its craniologic bump, 
Who does not see that we the tillers 
Of earth compose the nation’s pillars, 
And may be styled, with strict propriety, 
The props of civilized society. 
What would bave been poor mortals’ lot— 
Yea,what were man, if we were not ? 
Nature’s poor, simple, houseless child, 
The weakest wild beast of the wild, 
Must live on browse, his home must be 
A cavern or a hollow tree ; 
Sometimes, in spite of fears and cares. 
Be served up raw to wolves and bears. 
Or mauger tooth, snail, fist, and truncheon, 
Make hungry catamounts a luncheon. 


Our art, moreover, claims ascendance 
As german to our independence , 
Both, commonly, are coexistent, 
And each the other’s best assistant, 
We farmers are a sort of stuff 
Tyrants will always find too tough 
For them too work up into slaves, 
The servile toolsof lordly knaves, 


| 


| Useful hints for Farmers, their Sons and daugh- 
ters---culled from various quarters. 
MAKING AUGER HOLES WITH A GIMBLET. 


| My boy, what are you doing with that gimblet ?” 
said I to a flaxen haired urchin, who was laboring away 
| with all his might at a piece of board before him, “ try- 

ing to mtke an auger hole’’ was the reply without raising 

his eyes. 

Precisely the business of at least two-thirds of the 

| world—this making auger holes with a gimblet. 
| Here is young A. who has just escaped from the Clerk’s 
| desk behind the counter He sports his moustachios, his 
| imperials, carries a rattan, drinks champaign, talks big, 
| about the profits of banking or shaving notes. He thinks 
| he is really a great man—but every body around him see 
he is only making auger holes with a gimblet. 
| Mr. B. may be put down as a distinguished professor of 
| the gimblet. He was a farmer. His father left him a fine 
| farm, free from incumbrance—but he would’nt be con- 

tent—speculation in corn and flour arose before him— 
| fortunes were made in a twinkling—so he sold out—bo’t 
largely dreamed of the riches of Astor and of Rothchild, 
no more work. But at last the bubble burst. The Irish 
would’nt all stay starved—prices fell, and now Mr. B. has 
found out that it is difficult to make auger holes with a gim- 
blet. 

Miss C. is a nice pretty girl, and might be very useful 
too, for she has intelligence—but she must be the ton— 
goes to plays, lounges on sofas, keeps her bed till noon, 
imagines that sie is a belle, disdains labor, forgets or tries 
to, that her father was a mechanic, and all for what,why 
| she is trying to work herself up into the belief that an au- 
| ger hole can be made with a gimblei. 
| Boox Farminc.—W hat is it ? common book farming is 
: | learning by means of books, new facts, opinions, results 
the most perfect and convenient for small farmers, who of experiments, mode of operation, and the using such 

wish to shellcorn by hand. Two of our subscribers in-| parts of the information as can be turned to profitable 
| quire where they can be purchased in this State, and we , accounts in our individual situations. I wonder if this 
, i ke » ciation | will be called folly? If so, the more there is of itin the 
| cannot inform them. Other kinds and more e ee »| world the better for the farmer. Let us know what oth- 
| though not quite so neat, can be procured in this city, al- | ers are doing, and then we can soon find out whether 
| so in Cincinnati, Dayton, Cleveland, &c. If any person} there is any thing more that we can do to improve our 
‘has the kind represented above, for sale, we wish they farms, what say you boys? Look at the agricultural pa- 
bd ienfeeen Gin: “hee euch be-chéaitied ten Mectetin and learn what is going on in the world, and don’t 
Agere tig : —. ‘ be afraid and once and awhile to write for the paper your- 
| N. Y., whenever navigation is open. | self ? 
“ | Asnes, Meapows.—When we increase the crop of 
That Puzzle Solved. grass,in a meadow by means of gypsum, we remove a 
A Puzz.z ror THe Boys.—My apple orchard contains | greater quantity of potash with the hay, than can under 
| 226 trees, 72 of the trees are 33 ft. apart each way, 90) ordinary circumstances be restored. Hence after a lapse 
| trees are 33 ft. one way and 29 ft. the other, 4) trees are | of years, the crop of grass dimiaish on meadows manur- 
| 29 ft, by 28 ft. and the remaining 24 trees are 33 by 28) ed ‘with gypsum, owing to the deficiency of potash. 
| ft. The rows run straight and parallel clear across the | [f the meadow is strewed occasionally witbhouse or leech- 
| orchard both ways,—east and west, and north and south, | eq ashes, the grasses will thrive as luxuriantly as ever. 
| I have tried to get the boys here to draw mea map from | The potash is by this means restored. 
| theabove descriptions, but, they can’t doit. Let your | this. 
| boys try it. Rosert SEEVERS. | Tytuinc THE Earta—Yov must ne nonest.—In tilling 
| The foregoing puzzle appeared in our paper of Dec. | the earth, some people go upon the same principle that 
| Ist; and to our certain knowledge it has taxed the inge- | Tegulates their business intercourse with men. They 

‘ : | must be sure to get the advantage of the trade ; and if this 

nuity of quite a number of boys—several of them not} .. not be secured without, they must cheat and deceive 
very young ones too. Some have told us that in their | the person with whom they deal. And they think a 
opinion it could not be done as stated by friend Seevers. | practice the same artifice upon old mother earth. You 
This however is a mistake asi; shown by the following | will see them on their ground,in the spring or aly as dogs 

: ; . : | apparently calculating that earth had forgotten the ex- 
diagram, sent us, with a haudsome list of subscribers, 


| hausting crops that were taken from her the last year ; 
by a “back wood’s boy, from Mercer county, Ohio. perhaps they will give a sprinkling of manure, and throw 
Pian oF Mr. Seever’s Orcuarp. 


| it on so as to make the Earth think pee a — a of 
ox < \it. Well, they go to work ; but the earth wont be cheat- 
PEPE DDS: B38 58. 38. led. She will reward every man according to his works, 
Sea tate Mh ae and tell the truth inthe Autumm. You cannot get the ad- 

| vantage of her, as you can with human customers. Treat 
| her well and she will reward your expenditures and toil ; 
| but attempt to cheat her and she wil! make you sorry for it 
| when harvest comes. 
| A new England Farmer said that one year he made 
| $1500 by minding his own business, and $500 by letting 
| the business of others alene, in all $2000, a pretty fair 
| sum for one year, for doing right. ‘This act at 6 per cent 








Burrali’s Improved Corn Shellers 
This machine, as we have before stated, we believe is 


Boys remember 
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| on | interest compound in 30 years as an annuity would pro- 

| a duce $158,116. 37-100. 

‘ ‘ .# Mr. Penn’s Law for promoting industry. 

pes Be it enacted ; That all children of 12 years of age 

- % | and upwards, be taught some useful trade or skill, the end 
— mC that none ever be idle in the proviuce, but that if they be 

adil ll ae poor, they may become rich, and if they be rich and be- 

| 9 Se eas 88, - 8 come poor, they need not want. This law ae 

‘ we of great importance were framed by the assembly during 

Mo > cpmmeemmencenete: p oe a ovale af eal three days. Wonder if the Legislature 

= 3 | of New York and Ohioin a session of 129 days framed any 

o «> _| law that will do as much good as this one; what do the fra- 

= "| mers say. 

PS 8 Uncrie JonaTHAN, 


- 33.33 33.33. 

This gives 72 trees, 33 by 33 feet, 9) trees 33 by 29 
| feet, 40 trees 28 by 28; 24 tree 33 by 33; and tho rows 
| all straight and parallel. 


How to Rennovate Old Apple Tress. 
An experiment was performed upon three trees stand- 
ing in my grounds, none of which were less than thirty 


Those men who till the stubborn soil, 
Eplighten’d, and inured to toil, 
Cannot be made to quail or cower. 
By traltor’s art or tyrant’s power 


| S.aveuTerinec Sueer.—The Warren O. Chronicle says 
‘that Mr. Fitch of that place slaughters 500 head of 

sheep per day—and designs to use about 22000 this sea- 
‘ son—for their pelts hams and tallow. 


years old. One of these trees, an old fashioned ( New- 
town) Pippin, and a great favorite, had borne moderate- 
‘Ty; the other two abouta dozen apples a year. 

I last summer undertook the rennovation of these 
trees. For this purpose Ifypened between them (reaches, 
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a 
say ten feet in length, two feet in depth, and about eight | 
feet equidistant from tree to tree. The roots which | 





“Ifigh Ridging” not good for Live Stock. 
Frienp Barenam.—I want to tell you a story—for 


1. All the wheat fields in which the wheat has been 
killed by the winter, do not abound in it, and some of 


were encountered in this operation were of course cut off, | “thereby hangs a tale.”"—A relative of mine lives in one| them are free from it. Itiscurious that the chess is 


the trenches filled with well rotted manure and closed. | 
I finished by giving each of the trees about a peck of 
charcoal mixed with the same quantity of ashes, and 
now for the result. Ihave this year gathered from the | 
“two outcasts’? just mentioned, instead of my annual 
dividend of a dozen apples, from six to eight bushels 
apiece of as handsome fruit as you ever saw, with avout 
the same proportion from the third, which has always 
beer a moderate bearer. 
H. W. Rockwe.u, in Horticulturist. 

Having contemplated making some experiments the 
coming winter with the view of restoring to health and 
fruitfulness some old apple trees upon a plan differing 
from that above described, I think a great advantage 
might be derived by combining the two methods. 

‘There are many old orchards in this and some of the 
older counties of the State, which it is believed may, by 
comparatively little labor, be restored to a degree of 
fruitfulness equalling any former period of their ex- | 
istence. 

When a young orchard is planted, care should be ta- | 
ken to thin out and shorten the branches of each tree | 
witht he view of forming an open, well-balanced head. | 
This and judicious pruning should be continued for a} 
few subsequent years, after which comparatively little 
care of this kind is necessary. 

In many of the old orchards to be seen this has been 
neglected, until each tree presents a wilderness of un- | 
productive branches upon which hardly a shoot of four 
inches in length is formed in a whole season. Some have 
attempted to remedy the evil by what they term pruning, 
which is usually performed with an axe, cutting away 
some of the branches of ten or twenty years growth, 
leaving of each a mutilated stump, perhaps six inches or 
a foot long, the result of which is the premature decay 
and death of the tree. 

It is also well known, that, where this kind of pruning 
has been performed, numerous “water sprouts’? are 
formed, almost entirely diverting the current of sap from 
the fruit bearing branches of the tree. 

The plan, then, which I propose to adopt, is to cut out 
or shorten, say one-third or one-half, the outer branches, 
removing none exceeding half an inch in diameter. By 
this method new life and vigor will be imparted to the re- 
maining branches, and fruitfalness restored. 

This plan has been suggested by the rotting of some 
of our choicest varieties of apples; while on the trees, 
within the last few years. 

Mr. Rockwell’s experiment, though favorable, can | 
hardly be regarded as complete; for, in cutting away a 
portion of the roots, he should have removed some of the 
outer branches also, that a proper equilibrium might be 
maintained between the roots and branches. 

Ihave appended these hints to the above article with 
the view of requesting those having old orchards to join 
me in testing the value of this experiment in connection | 
with that recorded above and otherwise, and giving | 
to the public the results through the Journal or some 
other paper. H. P. BYBAM. 

Oakland Nurseries, Dec., 1847. 

[Louisville Journal. 


| 


Tue Poratro Ror.—At a recent meeting of the New 
York Agricultural society Mr. Jones, 2 member, read a 
paper giving his experience with reference to the disease 
called the potgto rot: 

Mr Jones said that hitherto his crops of potatoes had 
never been affected, which he, at first, attributed to a 
top dressing of lime, which he had always applied. His 
early crop of this year had again turned out free from 
disease; they were of the mercer kind, and were also | 
dressed with farm yard manure, as wellaslime. Sever- | 
al other sorts succeeded in being free from disease, which | 
were all dressed with lime. 

Later planted crops however, were all destroyed, tho’ 
well dressed with lime: from whence Mr. Jones conclu- 
ded that early planting alone could pieserve the potato 
from rot,as it then gets strength to withstand the aphis, 
or whatever may be the cause of the disease. On inqui- 
ry, Mr. Jones observed that by early planting he signified 
as early as it was possible to put the seed in the ground 
after the frost. 

Mr. Delafield concurred in the above views, and sev- 
eral members united in bearing testimony to the fact 
that all early planted potatoes turn out well and remain 
sound the usual time. 

Mr. Pell remarked that all his crops turned out well, 
both early and late. He attributed it to the lime, and 
said he thought in lands where there was not lime the po- 
tatoes were sure to rot. There must be lime in potato 
land, as also potass, iron, silex alumina, which were in- 
dispensable. If, when potatoes begin to rot, they are 
covered or sprinkled with lime, it would save them.— 
Within the last two years, on no land not dressed with 
lime had it been possible to raise sound potatoes. 

Mr. Jones repeated his contrary experience, that even 
— raised with lime had rotted when planted late. 

e therefore had no faith in anything but in early plant- | 


a 


ing to save them from the insect and the consequent | 
disease. 


| as the “doeof Xylstone.’’ 


| tion day and night. 


| “winter-killed’? by being “ridged too high.’’ 


j; ach, until the “eyes shine.” 


| the wheat is winter-killed, abound in chess. 


| 


of the western counties of Ohio, My farther went to} 
make him a visit a yearor two ago, just as winter was) 
aboutto setin. On his return, i of course asked the, 
news, about our friend P. He told me all was prosper- 
ing well; that N. had a good farm, well stocked, &c.— | 
and said he, among other things, he hasaslick little drove | 
of 16 shoats—(The Irish call them “grunters.”) He) 
told me that this little group of grunters were an inter- | 
esting sight te see. They were all of a size, and white | 
With a “pig, pig,’’ they gath- | 
ered themselves up ina corner of the yard, and looking 
up through their pale eye-lashes seemed to say, a little 
more swill uncle B. And well they might call him un- 
cle, for in fact they were the joy of his heaft—his medita- 
It was “pigs and pork” all day till 
bed time; and so it was again in the morning. 

My father came home. Winter soon slid away; and | 
spring had begun to clothe the fields again; when he sent | 
a letter to our mutual relative,—enquired after the health 


| of his family, and not,wishing to insult him, asked for the 


prospect of his pork harvest. In ashort time the reply 
came—“family well—all my pigs winter killed—cause, 
—too high “ridging.”? That's all he said about the pigs. 

We can’ttell whether the pigs really starved to death 
or finally froze. All we know about itis, that the pigs 
You re- 
member I said at the beginning. “and thereby hangs a 
tale;’? now it comes: you know there’s a diversity in na- 
ture. ‘What is one mans food is another mans poison.” 
—(The doctor books say so, and every body else but 
Graham) Sunshine—while itis good for the farmer it 
the worst thing in the world for rogues. Swamp land is 


| just the place for rice and rabbits, but it wont grow bar- 


ley. So high ridging is ofteu good for corn and wheat, 
but itis death to live stock. They say wheat wont win- 
ter-killif land is well ridged; but ridge live stock high | 
and it is almost sure that they will winter-kill. I have 
known cattle, sheep,jand hogs, die off like soldiers with the 
vomito just through this means. I have been about con- 
siderable this winter and I find that a great many farmers 
are ridging ther stock too high, especially their calves 
and sheep. Now I don’t blame these farmers; they are 
as consistentas Graham. Your big men say ridge well, 
and your wheat wont winter-kill—and they apply the 
principle to their stock. Why not? 

High ridging will prevent winter-kil— 

1 ridge my stock high—— 

Therefore, my stock won’t winier-kill. This is good 
common logic; but facts are stubborn things; and not- | 
withstanding Mr Graham, it is a fact, that what is 
one man’s meat is anothers poisun; bigh high ridg- 


|ing is good for low land wheat, but itis bad for stock. 


I have wondered why this matter has not been “set to 
right’? before. The fault of this logic exposed. 

I was out a day or two ago, and | saw a large pile of 
dead sheep under a shed; they had died from the winter- 
kill, aud they were all ridged dreadful high. An hun- 
dred more were standing about all well ridged, and suf- 
fering the last stages of the same disease; and I felt Mr. 


| Bateham, that I could not do my duty, except I used 
| what little influence I have to set this matter right, and I 


am sure those who have been deceived in this way will 


the hired men and boys who always have to pull the 
wool 

Remedy for the Winter-Kill.—It is said that the follow- | 
ing prescription, if closely followed, is a sure restorative 
to cattle, hogs, and sheep, that from “high ridging’’ are 
far gone with the “winter-kill.”’ 

R.—Good shelter-um, q.s. (quantum sufficit.) 
Corn meal-um, q. s, 
Clear water-um, q. s. 

The cornmeal-um, should be made into a poultice and 
kept constantly applied to the mucous coat of the stom- | 
If this had been followed | 
doubtless my friend would never have lost his pigs. I 
hope you'll publish this Mr. Bateham as it must be of ad- 
vantage toa large number of your readers, who need s 
hint on this “point.” But they say editors will do “as 
they have a mind to.” Good bye. 

I live in Canrievp, O. 


Remarks on Chess. 
{Bromus Secalinus.} 

Few subjects of practical agriculture have a greater) 
interest than this. Substituted for wheat, not a more 
miserable crop exists. Its appearance in a field of wheat 
is like the plague spot on the human frame. To avoid it) 
the farmer is ebliged to see that his seed wheat is pure, 
and utterly destitute of that seed. It is the remark of 
many thorough farmers, that they never raise chess.— 
This would be adequate proof in any other case of the 


| origin of the plant. 


But the remark is often made that the fields in which 
The proof 
is palpable. Numerous such fields have been seen this 
year. Is this adequate reasonfor the opinion that wheat 
is converted into chess by the frosts of winter? I think | 
not, for the following reasons. 


| wheat by being winter-killed. 


| wheat to chess take place? 


| what is ita hybrid? 


not the uniform result of the killing of wheat, if the 
supposed change is effected by the operation of winter. 

2 Wheat and chess are not found growing on the 
same root. The contrary has been alleged, but an ex- 
amination of the cases has ever proved that this is not 
the fact. If wheat is converted into chess, all the plants 
cn the same root are the subjects of the transformation. 
3. The distinctness and difference of the two. Wheat 
has a long head, or spike, of sessile flowers, and does not 
send out branches; chess has a diffusely divided stem or 
panicle,in several places towards the summit, in form 


_ like oats, and bearing short, and rather close, short spikes, 


or collections of flowers. The supposed change, there- 


fore, affects the whole form and appearance of the plant. 


The embryo plant is formed in the seed of wheat, and 
the change must affect the very form of the embryo, and 
cause a great modification of the whole plant. ‘The fruit 
or seed, too, is changed in its form, manner of growth, 
and character of the matter which it contains. No sim- 
ilar change occurs in other plants, and there is no proof 
of the said change in this. In all their characters, wheat 
and chess are more diverse than rye and wheat, barley 
and wheat, oats and rye, barley and rye, apple and pear, 
cherry and plum, and the like. Chess is not like a hybrid 
of other plants. Itis not the pollen which effects the 
change in chess, but the form and peculiarities of chess 


| exists before the flowering and the evolution of the pol- 


len take place. 

Tt has been said that rye has been changed into oats, 
but there is needed a satisfactory proof of the fact; as 
there is that the brain of man is at one time that of a 
fish; at another, of a crow; and at another, of an ape. 
Such peculiarities must have been maintained to ascer- 
tain how far credulity can extend, and how large a part 
of men can believe themselves to be improved tadpoles. 

1. There are adequate sources of the seeds of chess. 
They may have been sowed with the wheat, and devel- 
oped with greater fertility as the wheat was absent froin 
the well cultivated earth. Such a fact is often noticed in 
the growth of other plants. 

The seeds may have been already in the ground, and 
buried too deep for germination, till cultivation placed 
them in a situation to grow. This is a well-known fact 
in respect to a multitude of plants, whose seeds are long 
preserved in the ground, and germinate on the proper 
exposure. 

The wheat of new lands, if the seed is usually pure, is 
remarkably free from chess. The seed is probably al- 
ways carried with the wheat, and this begins the chess, 
which is afterwards developed in the circumstances fa- 
vorable to its growth. One of these is the absence of 
Let it be shown that the 
seed of chess is not in the ground, before the influence of 
winter is made the cause of its aspearance. 

5. Chess propogates itself by seeds like other grains. 
Thus it is like any other plant, as the “herb yielding 
seed after its kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose 
seed is in itself after its kind,’ a principle fundamental 
in human belief. If cold and frost may change wheat to 


| chess, why does not heat change chess to wheat? If the 
| farmer intends his wheat shall be free from the seeds of 


useless, or injurious, or noxious plants, he must remove 


wt: Aw tg wih breton pie ticlarly | the seeds from his seed wheat, and weed out the plants 
thank me, especially the wooi-growers, and particiarly | fon the growing grain. 


It is of no avail to say, may not the transformation of 
It is inconsistent with all the 


| known laws of vegetation, and the violation of fixed 


laws, by natural causes, is impossibility. What miracu- 
lous power might effect is not to the purpose, when the 
laws of matter, organized or unorganized, are under con- 


| sideration. 


A writer has, indeed, called chess a hybrid; but of 
Where are the two plants which are 
thus assimilated? A hybrid is formed by means of two 
closely related species, the pollen of one being transferred 
to the flower of the other. If the two plants are closely 
related, the modification can sometimes be affected. Its 
infrequency, when the number and proximity of plants 
is considered, is proof enough of the diffioulty— 
Besides, if it was an easy process, hybrid would 
be common over the fields. Wheat and rye are 
nearly related species; but they are grown together of- 
ten by the farmer, and yet both presevered distinct—not 
a hybrid of them appears. But chess hus generic char- 
acters, which separste it far from those of wheat. Won- 


| derfui, indeed, would be the modification of the one into 
| the other. 


A hybrid of it must be, not chess, but some 
yet unknown vegetable. 

Fields of wheat sometimes abound in cockle, Lychnis 
githago, whose seeds are so ruinous to good flour. Why 
has not this plant been considered some modified wheat? 
Because it is so different. What is the limit to differen- 
ces, when wheat and chess may be said to have the same 
origin? 

The correct knowledge of chess leads directly to safe 
agricultural practice. ‘The remedy is as palpable as the 
difficulty. Let the soil be freed from the seeds of chess. 
—American Journal of Agriculture and Science. 


Feed your soil as well as your eattie. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT, 


I would cordially invite those who have hitherto lent 
aid and interest to this department of our paper, to re- 
sume their pens at the earliest opportunity, and also the 
multitudes of others who would greatly benefit them- 
selves by giving expression to their thoughts in writing, 
and others by the knowledge thus imparted. 

The interest of the Housewife’s department would be 
greatly enhanced by a piece of good poetry in euch num- 
ber; therefore, if your thoughts incline to take on the 
poetic costume, suffer them to do so, and if consistent 
we will give them an insertion. 











Introductory Remarks. 

To tHe Femare Reapers or tHe Onto Curtivaror. 

When an individual is about to assume a new station, 
and especially one of much responsibility, it is usually 
expected of him to present credentials certifying to those 
interested his qualifications for discharging acceptably 
the duties of such station. In introducing myself to the 
readers of the Cultivator as editress of the Housewife’s 
Department, I profess not to be able to present any for- 
midable array of recommendations. I have not the ad- 
vantage of a previous literary reputation acquired by po- 
etic effusions or more sober prose: nor do I even claim 
the very essential qualification in the estimation of some 
people of having come frem ‘the East’’: being able to 
boast no noble birth place thau our own good State, and | 


' 
of having breathed no purer air than that cooled and re- Take a bushel of garden pursley, [or pruslane,] boil | 
freshed by her majestic lake. In short I would only urge} till soft, in an iron pot or kettle, and strain off the liquor; | 
in justification of my present position, that he who has| boil one pound of logwood, (also in iron,) for two hours, | 
chosen me to be the “companion of his dearest excellen- | Strain off the liquor and mix with t he parsley water; then | 


cies,’’ has also deemed me worthy to be a coadjutor in the | Gaeaive Sal's Gound of em kicataeee =i 
arn, ) pper | 


f | cover three pounds of y 
truly noble work of elevating the agriculture of our! kettle and simmer the yarn in it for three hours, then | 
country and inspiring the farmer and the farmer’s wife | wring and put into the dye and simmer three hours with 
with the honorablenes and importance of their calling. | fed¥ent stirring. The depth of the color may be varied | 
ies Wal ebele tans it | by varying the quantity of logwood. 
Se ee eee somewhat | “‘This isa very cheap and desirable blue dye. 
assuming, for one to take upon herself the editorial man- Lorain co., O., Dec. 1847. SY ie 
agement of the housewife’s department, who has not yet | ———— | 
. . | 
filled the honorable station of housekeeper at the head of| Arrte Pirs,— Mrs. Bateham. As we are fond of pie, | 
her own establishment; I trust, however, that judicious | 


we will tell the ladies how to make green apple pie of | 
early training under a farmer’s roof, and the subsequent | 





In taking leave for the present, allow me to reiterate 
the injunction, not to let so favorable an opportunity of | 
doing good in a large way pass unimproved; remember- | 


ing that posterity will hold us accountable for the legacy | 
we bequeath to them. 





Jane Lovett Batenam. 





Receipt for Coloring Blue with Pursley. 


| 
| 





dried apples. ‘Take as many good dried apples as are ne- | 
if : ‘ = | cessary for the nombe- of pies desired; stew them well, | 
opportunities of making practical observations in hundreds | then beat them up fine and season with spice to suit’ 


of different families, together with a large library of | the taste, then add about iwo tablespoonfuls of apple mo- | 
works on domestic affairs, will enable me to meet in some | = for — hi 
good degree the various wants of the farmers’ wives and pra enntgeae vee ‘ . 
daughters to whom our message may come. And espe- | Women Milking--The other side. 
cially do I feel a good degree of assurance, when I con-| One of the gleanings of our old friend Uncle Jonathan | 
sider the peculiar character and design of the Cultivator, | inour paper of Dec. 1, as we anticipated,is deemed by some | 
particularly of that department committed to my direc-| of our female readers quite too antiquated for this age | 
tion. There is no room in it for romance, or useless ab- | a0d country—and its logic does not accord with that now 
stractions. Our prominent design is to make it a medi- | taught in schools. Two of our young lady readers have: 
um of communication free to every farmer’s wife and bravely and indignantly seized the pen—a weapon more) 
daughter in our land. Through which the inexperienced | Potent than the sword—in defence of the rights of their’ 
may propose inquiries, aud on the other hand the experi- | 8°% and have made sad havoc with the arguments of our 
enced may communicate her experiments and the im-| venerable Uncle J. We give him our thanks for one) 
provement thereon; and thus enable the tyro in house- thing at least—showing two of our female readers that 
wifery to come at once in possession of valuable knowl- | they can write articles for publication, if they try—Ep. 
FOR “* UNCLE JONATHAN.’’ | 


edge which took our mothers half their life time to study 
“ Thirty years ago it would have been almost as dif- | 


out. 
[ said this was a prominent design of the Housewife’s | ficult to find a man milking as a woman mowing.” An 
Department. ‘There are others and tu me not less impor- | age of improvement you know. ! 
; ’ | * But times have changed [gloriously] and any hope of 
tant objects to be obtained. | getting back to the old practice would be vain.” Rejoiced | 
When the wants of the body have all been supplied,| to hear it, most good causes are liable to retrogradation. | 
buta small part of the demands of our nature have been | “ Half of the young ladies a hardly ae or} 
met. The claims of general education,—the necessity at least they pretend not to know, where the mil ee 
ae from, whether from the udder or the horns.” This ig- | 
and advantages of more eularged mental caltivation| norance is cited as a dire result of the discontinuance of | 
among the sons and daughters of farmers, will be urged | the practice. Women should milkall their lives, if ’twere | 
: : : . , i ' | 
snd discussed so far as is consistent with the agricultural | Only to find ouf where the milk comes from : 7 
chacaihia al tn Giliectan * The Rosy Milk Maid’? of olden time is not known in 
I would alsoin every feasible way make the infinence 


modern history’’—another distressing consequence, “ and 
a young lady with thick shoes, a checkered apron, sleeves | 
of this department tend to banish from the minds of my | turned up &c,” (these are not worn exclusively by milk | 
sisters the sentiment too generally entertained, that do- | Maids,) “is too shocking to be thought of by young la-| 
up : : : dies now-a-days’’—merely an uncertain cogitation of your | 
mestic industry is necessarily domestic drudgery—some-| over crowded cranium. 
thing to be endured as an evil from which there is no| ‘Jt seems to mein all this much has been lost.””— 
escape, and not as adelightsome task—I had almost said| What, milk? or no! “twas checkered aprons, coarse 
the greatest blessing left us by the fall. We have no Oe et and 0 cortels kacwipige <e the | 
sympathy with the sentiment entertained by some, that} « Men are seldom neat enough in their habits to be 
labor is a barrier to a high state of intellectual cultivation | trusted in milking.” A shame ! 
—an impossible concomitant of true delicacy and refine-| They have not patience enough generally’’—worse 
- 4 still. “ They are not kind and gentle, and often abuse 
ment—and something not to be named in the same cate-| 4.. animals.” I'd nevertell of it. 
gory with lady—and as necessarily obliging the laborer} «Women are more patient—more gentle—{indeed,] 
to take a low rank in society. 
The Editor has pledged an entire page to our depart- 
ment. And now my sisters, with such objects before us, 
and such a golden opportunity for making our influence 
felt both now and in all coming time, is it possible that 
we shall-allow it to pass unimproved, and our columns 
again be filled with “hogs, dogs and other matters’’ ir- 


more neat—[{what else ?] and we almost said ought to do 
the milking.’’ Don’t, for fear you can’t prove it—but as 
relevant to their great design? I will not believe the thing 
possible. 


| 
‘ | 
' 
| 








you wa to say it, let us look at this syllogism. Men 
are cruel, [because they don’t care to be otherwise]. Wo- 
men are kind ; therefore, women should milk. 

“The morning air would brace their muscles—and the 
odor of the cow has long been known to be, and is often 
recommended by physicians as medicinal.’?’ How very 
benevolent thus to seek the comfort ot all parties. When 
we can’t find exercise enough to brace our muscles, we 
will raise a window ; and so soon as our physician re- 











commend to us the inhalation of the beneficial odor spo- 
ken of, for the improvement of our health, we will repair 
to the néighborhood of the cows immediately. : 

« But we suppose it is vain to attempt a contest with 
fashion ; [why do you do it then ?] for according to 
Franklin’s proverb ; “ He that spits against the wind spits 
in his own face’’—In this case deservedly. 

“ But we might say there are some exceptions still ; 
[there are to all good rules] and occasionally a farm-yard 
is still beautified by woman in her appropriate sphere.’ The 
only gentleman man) in Ohio who will tell woman her 
appropriate sphere is the farm yard. (Uncle J. does not 
reside in Ohio.—Ep. } 

* The pleasant looks, and gentle conduct evincing her 
gratitude to Providence for the richest of all the benefac- 
tors which heaven has given to man in the form of a quad- 

” 

Don’t you think she would be more grateful with the 
addition of a biped to carry the milk to her? 

A Farmer’s DauGHTEr. 


Adams county, Ohio, Dec. 1847. 
ANOTHER HIT—UNCLE JONATHAN'S ARGUMENTS. 


Charles —Now Mother, I am the largest and strongest, 
but then you might let Sarah milk ; for I just get mad 
and beat the cows, and its a pity to have them abused so. 
Sarah is so kind, they always stand for her; and then it 
is so much trouble to wash my hands and brush my 
sleeves, that the milk is always dirty. 

If Sarah’s feet do get cold, and her hands almost frost- 
bitten, why, the smell of the cowis good for her you 
know. 

Then the farm yard is the very place for girls—when 
you were young they always milked, and if Sarah quits 
she will forget after while, whether the milk comes from 
the udder or the horns. 

And then you know she ought to milk.—ELLEanor. 





From the Nationa! Era. 
LABOR. 
BY Miss PHBE CAREY. 
What a hushed and solemn stillness 
Did the pulse of Nature keep, 
As inthe early morning 
[ lay awake from sleep, 
And longed for something that would break 
The silence ca'm aud deep. 


rill I heard the first faint footfall 
Echo in the street below, 

And then | heard the restless bum 
Louder and nearer grow, 

Till it seemed as if a multitude 
Were hurrying to and fro 


But now the dawn has broken, 
And Labor calls her train, 

Up from the slumbers of the night, 
In the town and on the plain 

And life has put in motion 
Her thousand whee!s again. 

And I bless thee,O my Father, 
That I refresh’d can start 

From my bed of pleasant slumber, 
With willing hand and heart, 

Still in the busy scenes of life 
Toact my bumble part. 


Yes thank God, for human labor, 
That man can plough the soil, 
And in the mighty fields of thought 

-Search for the hidden spoil; 
O! Pd rather never know repose 
‘Than never think and toil! 

Mount Healthy, Ohio. 

An ingenious mechanic in one of the southern cities 
has made a small engine to rock his child’s cradle. The 
length of the engine and boileris sixteen inches and a 
half. It is about two women power, and is a great curi- 
osity. 


BAKER’S PATENT PREMIUM GATE, 


HE Parenree or THe Farm ann Seir Suvrtine Gare, (repre- 

sented on another page of this paper.) residing at Western N, 
Y., would respectfully inform the agriculturists and others through- 
out the State of Ohio, that Geo. W. Humphrey is his legal and au- 
thorized agent to sell and vend the Right to uve said Gates and will 
as soon as practicable make arrangements which will enable every 
azriculturist throughout the State to avail themselves of this va!- 
vable improvement. 

The right of territory already disposed of in this State comprises 
the Conn. reserve and three counties South of said reserve, viz: 
Richland, Ashland and Licking the balance of the territory is for 
sale and will be sold at reasonable prices. 

For Farm rights the following are the regular rates established; 
$2 for every farm not exceeding 100 acres and $1, for every addi- 
tional! 100 acres in the same farm. 

Rights are gran ted only by deeds and al! authorized to sell should 
have their titles recorded in the Patent office—this is done free of 
charge. 

P.S. Those wishing to purchase the right of territory will please 
address Geo. W. Humplirey, at Painesville Lake co. Ohio. 

Anxnon Baxer, Pateniee. 
Geo. W. Humpnurey, Agent. 





Columbus, Dec. 15, 1847. 
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FARM STOCK IN THE STATE OF OHIO. 
A TABLE showing the number of Horses, Mules, Cattle, 





District Agricultural Fairs. 
Until there is sufficient interest awakened in the minds 


Sheep, and Hogs, in each County of the State, according | of farmers throughout the State to warrant the attempt 


to the returns of the Assessors, in 1847. 


Hoes. 


CounTIEs. Horses M’s. Carrie. SHEEP. | 











PTE eee ee 5,996 5) 7,621) 21,621! 27,789 | quarters of the State, to be open to competition from a 
ere : = 2 oa ae oe large number of counties. This was the plan of the one 
Ashiand ....-.-. Ys ) ~ PBs» 24,003 2,445 | 3 4 4 
my se roe 4,649 56 26.497, 61.874) 6,855 | held last fall at Wilmington, and another appointed for 
Athens ....e-.-, 4,381! 7 9,412 43,518 13,410 | the same district to be held next October, at Xenia ; and 
Belmont ....... 9,561, — 11,768 67,779 26,694 | we are of the opinion that several others of the kind will 
Brown ...- B18 14 9,597 27,425 41,992 | he appointed next spring or summer. Of this we shall 
OUT siccocsct 10.516 9 11,75] 19,923) 60,604 | : 
Teer eee 5.694 11, 8.939 64,296 14,901 | Speak another time. 
Champaign ..... 7.155. 31 11,463) 41,505 19,249] It was our intention to have given a list before this of 
ie 6,842 68 13,849 53,118 24,211 | the persons to whom premiums were awarded at the Fair 
ag tk Py: nyo - an re antl |at Wilmington ; but by some means we failed % receive 
Cobiadinan "*"* e384 3 13,052. 100,960; 17,871 | 2 Copy of the report in time—excepting the notice of the 
Gesbibeben.c. <i. 6,792 4 11,844 47,794 22,593 | sale of Gov. 'Trimble’s fine cattle, which appeared in our 
Crawford....... 4,692; 1 10,095 45,948 19,086 | paper of December Ist. We now copy from the Clinton 
Cuyahoga.....- ye ; oe he aoe an t County Republican : 
ar 5,21: K 9,662; 2358 287 | ee : '" 
tort PROPS 04 Be 2'556 V's! 5, as, | Premiums awarpep !! 
erences i ot 8,011, 12 13,235 51,149 32,465 | We the undersigned, the committee appointed to award 
Brie 3094 4 7,396 42,749 8,378/| premiums at the “ District Fair’ held at Wilmington, 
Fairfield ar 10,066 6 15,430, 43,858 37,588 | Clinton county, Ohio, on the 2./th of October, 1847, have 
Fayette date ae 6.44. 64 14,133) 40,092 31,066 | discharged the duties assigned us. We have distributed 
Franklin vaste 9,794 100 12,135. 30,579 46,914 | the entire amount of money paid in by those that exhib- 
are tig on rl RaQ 9502 19562 | ited Stock, Agricultural implements, &c., &c., and have 
Gallitiesc0s succes 4,203; 15 7,33 19,502 12,563 B I : . 
einen 3.392, 12 15.456 62.695 5,634 | awarded to each class what was received from such class, 
Gasine ti : ™ et 7994) 22 10,482 47.253 33,200 | pursuvat to the decision of the judges as furnished to us. 
Guernsey ...... 9,137, 6 13,325 71,701, 27,744) Horses.—To Allen Trimble, for the best horse 5 years 
Hamilton ...... 12,116) 31 32,591) 11,744) 38,275 | old and upward. Benjamin Howland 2d best. 
Hancock ....... 3,967, 2 7,145, 19,655, 17,931; Samuel Hiatt, best horse two years old and upward.— 
Hardin..... ...-, 1,926) 7 3,820, 6,824 8,652 Stephen Luddington, 2d best 2 years old and upward. 
Harrison....... 6,119} 11 8,196 103,933) 17,874] Allen Trimble, best yearling colt. 
Henry ........: 404; 3} 1,522 712 2,336! David Pyle, best (saddle nag,) Gelding. 
Hichland....... 8,774, 12; 10,422) 38,511 44,794) John Antram, 2d best (do.) Mare. 
Hocking ee 3,155) 1) «5,970; 15,397; 11,811 Martin Miars,3d ‘“ (do.) Gelding. 
Holmes ....-:.. 5,921) 3) 10,303) 36,561, 18,152} Ira Vandervirt, best 3 year old Gelding. Charles Om- 
Weeam .......« 5,449) 11, 13,954 58,796 14,838 | naman, 2d best 3 year old Gelding. 
ei 3.790 19 8,923 20,224 14,716| David Hadley, best 3 year old Mare. 
Jefferson ....... 6,959! 5 > 9,076 88,849, 18,775| James Hazzard, best 2 year old Mare. 
NES eee 9,330, 8) 14,349) 68,978) 24,192 | Charles P. Gallaher, 2d best do. 
ME Snes sy ae oo a 2,865 5) 8,621 40,666 4,571) Stephen Evans, 3d best do. 
Lawrence...... 2,627 83 5,237, 8,061 9,578) Carriz.— John Hadley, for the best 4 year old Bull.— 
Licking ....... 11,198 31 17,119) 93,' 68 pg Charles P. Brown, 2d best 3 year old Bull. Allen Trim- 
Legem «2.0000. 5,686, 7 8,302 32,077) 20,082 | ble, 3d best 2 year old Bull. 
SEN sie tiver 4,566 17) 15,094) 69,363) 11,638) Alien Trimble, best Bull Calf. 2d do; 3d do. 
ee ee eee 2.451; — 8,156 11,773 9,580 | Allen Trimble, best Cow 4. years old, 2d do. 
Madison ....... 4,705, 70) 23,105 39,728 23,/79| John Hadley, 3d do do. 
Mahoning...... 6,244 18 13,604 97,89 Teneo | Jacob Haines, best 3 year old Cow. 
POSTION 22 .2+.. 5,603 4) 12,200 50,150 23,414 | John Hadley, 2d best 3 year old Cow. 
Medina ........ a ~e por: nya Vs | Allen Trimble, 3d best 3 year old Cow. 
0 Se 3,03: 4, 8,319 21,65 =U!) Alfred Hadley, best 2 year old heifer. 
SNE 255040. » 2,36 1 5,498 5,560 12,873) Alien Trimble, 2d best 2 year old heifer. 
Mi 7,21 — 9,831) 29,123 23,941 | fan Wal 
SOMME Ss cceciees i, ae | See eee] Soren | “ “best yearling heifer. 
Monroe........ 3,554) & 8,160 25,463 19,591) Alfred Hadley, best sucking heifer calf. Allen ‘Trim- 
Montgomery ... 10,312 9 13,797 27,389 37.951 | ble for 2d best heifer calf. Allen Trimble for the 3d do: 
a 1,659 4 10,577 47,093, 20,553! = M. Rombach, for the best 4 year old steer. M. Rom- 
Muskingum .... 11,251 19 he 67,514 31,532) bach, for the 2d best 4 year old steer. M. Rombach, for | 
See 710-2 2,541, 6,313 3,734) the best 3 year old steer. M: Rombach for the 2d best 
Paulding ....... 262; — 688 329 2,229 | 3 year old Steer. 
3; ee vee} 6,118 3 111,630 39,963 2 vod | Alfred Hadley, for the best 2 year old steer. 
Pickaway ...... 8,460, 3) 16,997) 29,124 50,525 A.and 8. Walker, for the 2d best 2 year old steer. 
Biben: 2ndec60e 3,296 10 4,744 10,792, 17,929) Alfred Hadley, for the 3d best 2 year old steer. Alfred 
Portage ........ 5,224 22 21,211) 100,304 10,012 | Hadley, for the best yearling steer. Alfred Hadley, for 
OS Pra 1,999 ll yt st vicar | the 2d best yearling steer. 
POUR 2.2... a0, —| 4,06 7,82¢ Vel) Ts : 
ia 9.726 ° 7) 17,163 62,203) 26,765 | > ae ae for the best 4 ror “to_a 
ats 11.431, 39 15,866 99,897 70,351 acob 'T. Pugsley, for the 2d best 4 year old Buck. 
R te based on 9| *7'958 on asi i319} 4: F. Strickle, for the best 2 year old Buck. 
Mana Focvecs J wlan ~ VO) ~ 3,O1- , 9 
ae. 4.108 79 6,714 12,396 14,553 | a Hadley, for the 2d best 2 year old Buck. 
< ig? 3) 39918! en’va7| 04 OOF . E. Strickle, for the best yearling Buck. 
Seneca......... 6,470, 2 13,319 50,737, 24,929 | Jonathan Hadley, for the 2d best yearling Buck 
Shelby 3,813 8 6,303) 15,199 15,146 Senbahifia hac then kena nae heal, 
sre eeees - =<, es ty o-'9aqg) A-E.Strickle for the best Buck Lamb. A E. Strickle 
EEE 9,644 13) 17,966 83,910) 27,288 | Sor thee bent 9 whee old Wee 5 
Summit........ 5,019 4 13,676 75,967 13,974) yoy eT P., sley, for the 2d best 3 id EB 
Trumbull 6,253} 35 26,190, 99,471| 11,498] <*°r> © LeEmey, lor ee Se 
Tuscs cap et ere 750) 111 13.249. 53°752, 22'600| ,.4:,C- Strickle, for the best 2 year old Ewe. A. E 
| teescpagiaa aaa ME BL en BR "neg | Strickle, for the best yearling Ewe. A. E. Strickle, for 
ae 3,714, 57; 6,522) 18,931; 18,063 te 
‘Sesenen “09, ~«#41! 1911 1672, 5.111 the best Ewe Lamb. 
a BPE cccess las he ’ “ we | TT 7 3 
pe aa 8.632 10) 11103) 30,761 40.298 Hoas.—Isaiah Osborn, for the best Boar. 
Satie... 4'801 eid 10 178 11 656 13.523 Benjamin Liuton, for the best Sow. 
aemingten . . ee ee oe’ oag| John McLuin, for the 2d best Sow. 
i. See 9,703 3 17,183! 68,094, 25,639 ‘ah WV : he 3d best $ 
Williams 249 —| 3'639' 23030 4784 Isaiah Morris, for the 3d best Sow. 
Ww on P ere se 1712, 1 5850 8194 8842 Franklin Haines, for the best Pig. 
OOGD szceveene stile Vy 92 , a =] 
Wensiett...... 2.779, 2, 5,381, 28,052) 10,173) AericucruraL ImpLemenT#®-Sloop & Hubbell, for the 
al 4 - See: Se eer Siete at best Plow. Sloop & Hubbell, for the 2d best Plow.— 
Total number of horses, [over 2 years old,] 472,392 ae poe Tr 3d Raga 
- a Pe id.) 1.205 ilks Allen, for the best Windmill. 
mncien; [ores 4 yun “ . fae | ‘The committee take pleasure in stating that there were 
“ “ cattle, [over 2 years oid,} 900,162) , great number of Cattle, Sheep, Agricultural products, 
" sod sheep, [over 6 months old,] 3,365,025} &c., &c., presented at the fair to be examined and ad- 
“ ‘ hogs, [over 6 months old,} 1,757,318 | mired, by the multitude that were present ; but they not 
Note-—The f : - tabl Joes not include horses and | 44¥'™g been entered for premiums, none can be awarced 
— oy era ‘ ',_._| to them. From the flattering report of the Committee 
cattle under two years old, and sheep and hogs under six} that was appointed to examine the contributions of the 
months old, on the first day of June last. ladies, we thank them for the interest manifested by them 





of a State exhibition, and especially so long as only a 
small portion of the counties hold county Fairs. We 
think much good may result from the plan suggested by 


| the State Board of holding District Fairs, in different 








in furnishing the fair with some very splendid specimens 
of Embroidery. 


Cuartes R. Brown, 


Joun Hap.ey, 
A. E. Sticke, 


Epvwarp Burson, 


English News, Markets, &c. 

By the Hibernia we have English papers of Dec. 4th. 
The news is not important. There was an improved 
state of commercial and monetary affairs, with some re- 
vival of business generally, but a slight decline was re- 
ported in the grain and flour markets, the cause of which 
does not seem apparent. 

Great distress and much disturbance exists in Ireland, 
but the government does not seem incli:fed to buy corn 
for that country, at least for the present. 

The Bank of England had reduced the rates of interest 
to 6 per cent.; and the Royal Bank of Liverpool had re- 
sumed payment. Parliament was discussing the late 
commercial revulsion, its causes, &c. 


American flour was selling at 28 a 29s. per bbl. 
dian meal 15 a 16s. Wheat 7s a 7s. 6d. per 70 Ibs. 
dian corn 32a 34s. per 48 } Ibs. 

American pork, including hams and bacon, was dull of 
sale, and prices had declined. Beef was iu fair demand— 
cheese the same. 


In- 
In- 





The Markets. 

Of course but little can be said in regard to the mar- 
kets in Ohio at the present time, while canal and lake 
navigation is closed, and the roads generaliy are ina 
very bad state. Prices too are quite low, and there is no 
prospect of speedy improvement. 

Cincinnati, Dec. 31.—Hogs. During the pasts ten 
days the numberslaughtered has been very great. (lhe 
Gazette says about 50,000 were killed during the week 
ending Saturday the 25th.) About 300,00) have now 
been ‘killed this season. The prices of late have been 
from 2,50 to 2,75 per 190 lbs—the last figure only for 
extra prime lots. 

Catile.—Prices have slightly peng aya doing 
but littlh—range from 2,75 to 3,75 per 100 Ibs. 

Of flour and grain prices have declined a little of late; 
flour sells from at $5@5,124., Wheat is in good demand, 
at $1@1,05—supplies light, Corn 35@374 cents; oats 
33@35 cents; barley and rye 5 @55 cents; flax seed 
80@85 cents; clover seed $4—-arrivals small as yet. 

Butter of good quality in kegs or crocks brings 124 to 
14 cents; best rolls 16 to 18 cents—at retail 29 cents 

Cheese (at wholesale) brings 64/@7 cents per |b. 

New York, Dec. 31—(By Telegraph.) Flour is with- 
out change—brings 6,124@6,25. Wheat has declineda 
litle, corn brings 72@75 cents for mixed and yellow. 
Pork and other provisions dull of sale at former prices. 


~ COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


GRAIN. Honey strained 


©] 


Wheat, Pbu., 99 @ 935 POULTRY. 
Indian corn w# @ W Turkeys,each, S37 @ 50 
Oats, 17 @ 18. Geese, « 2@ % 
PROVISIONS. Ducks. sad 0 @ Wk 
Flour, retail, bbl, 5.00 @ 5.25 Chickens, “ 9 @ Ww 
= 100 Ibs 2,50 @ SUNDRIES. 
“ Buckwheat.2,00 @ Apples, bu. 30 @ 75 
Indian meal,bu. 31 @ 37 ‘ dried, ” @ 
+ hw 9 gai 3 @ Peaches, dried, 3.25 @ 1,50 
» hd qr. @ -otat 37 
 "100tbs., 320 @ Ne nn % ein 
Pork ean cht oe a uae > ase 
’ » BDI. @ ay, ton, 400 @ 5; 
Hogs, @ 100ibe, 2,00 @ 2,50 Wood, hard ¢,rd 2.00 @ 2.50 
. cor r * @ r “ e 
~— pon Ay 1@ an 223 @ 2,50 
wi ial “i @Q PLES. 
and in ke a e@ ’ Clover, bu., 3.00 @ 3.25 
Butter, best rolls, 12} @ 14 Timothy, 20 @ 
« ‘eommon, 9 @ 1 Flax, oo @ 
“  inkegs, 8 @ ASHES 
Cheese, 6$}@ 7 Pot, 100 Ibs , 350° @ 4,00 
Eggs, dozen, 5 @ 15 Pearl, 400 @ 4,50 
Maplesugar,!b. 7 @ 8 Wool, common, Bn @ w 
* molasses, gal. * half bid, wD w 
Honey comb, !b, 19 @ 12) * full bi'd. @ 








A GREAT BARGAIN. 


VALUABLE NURSERY AND STRAWBERY 
PLANTATION FOR SALE, 


oun Burr offers for sale his justly celebrated Noxspry, and 
Srrawsvry PLanration, comprising about 6 acres, which is 
stocked with upwards of 2);000 Frnit Trees, embracing one of the 
very best and most choice collections to be found; consisting of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Grapes, Quinces, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Filberts, &c. &c.—also a large 
and valuable collection of Ornamenta! Trees, Shrubs and Plants, 
together with a large lot of splendid Roses. The Strawberry Plan- 
tation to have produced some of the best and most extraordinary 
fruit ever grown; large number of new and splendid seedlings fully 
proven here. 

On the Premises is a good Farm House, large Stable and Wood 
House, a well of good water and large cisiern at the door;—a'so be- 
tween 300 and 400 Fruit Trees set out for bearing—200 of thes 
Peach, the balance embracing the various kinds—many of them 
large and producing good crops—also nearly 100 bea Grape 


vines, consisting of a large and choice assortment. 

The situation is considered one of the most pleasant and desira- 
ble near the city, it is about half a mile from high strect, and @ithin 
the corporate limits of the eity. 

Jauuary Ist, 1848. 








